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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


- You Ready? 
We Are! 


To fill your orders for Batons, 
Sashes, Flags, Badges, Pen- 
nants, Banners, Regalia, Etc. 


Union Made -« 


<css> Home Industry 
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Walter N. BRUNT Company 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, LODGE SUPPLIES, NOVELTIES, Etc. 


860 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Phones Home J 1966 Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 
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Machine illustrated is Hale’s “Crescent,” the best $25 machine 
on the market. Twice successively it has received the highest 
premium award at the California State Fair at Sacramento. It 
embodies every good sewing improvement known to the last quar- 
ter century. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


AXEL LUNDGREN, Manager. 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate ae enseis for ladies)s UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 
Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 
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LABOR SUNDAY. 
By Samuel Gompers. 

By resolution, the Toronto convention desig- 
nated the Sunday before the first Monday in Sep- 
tember as “Labor Sunday,” and requested the 
churches of America, without distinction as to 
creed, to devote some part of that day each year 
presentation of the labor question. In 
response, the executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, at a recent 
session, recommended to the churches of America, 
in compliance with the request of the trade unions, 
the resolution which was passed on the occasion 
specifying that if in any particular church the 
day mentioned would not be open for the pur- 
another as near thereto as possible be 
and that, whatever the day, labor ser- 
mons and other exercises appropriate to the ob- 
servance of a Labor Sunday be a part of the pro- 
gram. 

In accordance with the spirit thus shown, the 
various city central and local labor bodies of the 
United States and Canada are urged to co-operate 
in every legitimate way with the ministers whose 
churches shall thus observe Labor Sunday. The 
promise may be made on behalf of the labor or- 
gunizations that in every case in which a church 
observes the day the workmen will exert them- 
selves in bringing to it a large audience of trade 
unionists and their families and sympathizers. 

No fear is entertained by members of organized 
labor of any discussion of their aims and prac- 
tices, favorable or unfavorable, in church or else- 
where. In general the churches have learned not 
to measure other great modern institutions either 
by narrow interpretations or prejudiced views. 

The staunch unionist has no dislike for healthy 
criticism, it sets his mind working. He can listen 
with serenity to the citation of erroneous charges 
against trade unionism; it gives him the oppor- 
tunity of refuting them in good time. He can 
let the minister preach right straight at his in- 
dividual and collective sins; this does him more 
good than anyone else. He no doubt will find 
the American pulpit anxious on a Labor Sunday 
to bring trade unionists to a better understanding 
of the attitude of the church toward unionism; 
and the clearing away of misunderstandings is the 
one big first step toward peace, sympathy, and 
co-operation. Above all, the American trade 
unionist has no fear of having his union princi- 
ples and methods measured by the standard of 
ethics. If our movement were not, primarily, 
intermediately and ultimately ethical, it would 
have died long ago. If any one part of it at any 
time falls away from the highest ethical level, it 
may in such respect be remodeled. But it is just 
in the essentials of moral aims and sound social 
principles that the American labor movement 
stands like a rock. Its history is a record of up- 
lifting men, women and children in their material 
condition, in their educational development, and 
hence inevitably in their moral standing. 

Any assistance which the church may render 
the cause for which the labor organizations stand 
must evoke a beneficial consideration of the ideas 
on which the trade unions and even the churches 
are based, with consequent agreement as to how 
far the two institutions may co-operate in practi- 
cal uplift work. 
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“The less a man knows the bigger noise he 
makes and the higher salary he commands.” 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


N. A. of M. onthe Buck Settlement 


” 


“American Industries,” the official organ of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, has 
sent out an advance sheet of its views on the 
developments in the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company controversy. It is a characteristic 
document. 

As if to point the way to that “sane con- 
servatism” it so much admires in dealing with 
the labor question, ‘“American Industries” uses 
such expressions as “industrial crime of the 
century,’ “despicable lie,” “foul conspiracy,” 
“lowest type of the marauding law breaker,” 
and a few other equally choice epithets. 

Under the circumstances, organized labor 
can afford to overlook the ungentlemanly lan- 
guage, for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has been struck a vital blow. 

The publication of the N. A. of M. endeavors 
to make capital out of the dead. It lauds 
Jas. W. Van Cleave’s fight, forgetful of the fact 
that there is no bitterness felt in that con- 
nection, and that the. subsequent decision on 
the part of the firm is but in the line of evo- 
lution, and the living have to do the best they 
can with the light as they see it. 

Here are two paragraphs that show the feel- 
ing of “American Industries” and the people 
it represents: 

“The effect of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company’s surrender upon the people’s belief 
in justice will be far-reaching—its effect upon 
the National Association of Manufacturers and 
upon the association’s principles and its cam- 
paign against the un-American boycott will be 
nil. One Benedict Arnold never destroyed an 
army or a principle. 

“We ask the American people to read in all 
fairness the testimony at the trial of Gompers 
and the American Federation of Labor, and 
also to read Justice Wright’s decision. The 
facts speak for themselves. The facts speak 
for James W. Van Cleave’s courage, his sacri- 
fice for a commendable principle, his American 
spirit of justice, and the facts damn utterly 
the cowardly work of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the no 
less cowardly surrender of the manufacturing 
firm which apparently has lost sight of the 
truth, and is willing to kiss the hand that 
smites it.” 

There is little doubt that the 
reached between organized labor and the St. 
Louis firm is unsatisfactory to the banded em- 
ployers. But that doesn’t necessarily make it 
wrong, nor does it follow that the strictures 
quoted are deserved. 

The day will come when the other manu- 
facturers in the association will see the error 
of their ways, and when the right to organize 
will be readily conceded to the “other fellow.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Pensions for Aged Prove a Big Success. 


To the People. Letter No. 60. 


Old-age pensions in foreign countries have 
been the subject of investigation by Congress- 
man Frederick Lundin (Rep., Ill.). He finds that 
they have proved successful and he: is hopeful 
that some such provision for the care of the aged 
may be made in the United States. 


“Germany was the pioneer in the movement,” 
he says, “with a law passed in 1889; amended in 
1891, and perfected in 1899. The present law 
covers 25 per cent of the population and is com- 
pulsory in many instances and voluntary in some. 
The pension is granted up to $57.50 a year, ac- 
cording to class and weekly premiums paid. 
Beyond seventy years of age no incapacity need 
be shown to avail the beneficiary his or her pen- 
sion. 

“Denmark fell into line in 1891. All persons 
over sixty years of age are eligible to pension 
benefits, with certain limitations as to residence, 
health and record of citizenship. 


“Laws were passed in New Zealand at inter- 
vals from 1897 to 1908, when all of them consoli- 
dated to create a liberal and enlightened system. 
Sixty-five years is the pension age, and to all 
those who are without a minimum competence 
and can show twenty-five years’ honorable resi- 
dence in New Zealand the Government pays $2.50 
weekly. The cost per capita of population is 
small. The benefits conferred are great, and not 
only redound to the benefit of pensions, but to 
that of society in general. 

“Belgium adopted an insurance annuity and 
nationally sustained pension act in 1900. Annu- 
ities are granted according to age and amount of 
premium paid. Pensions are paid to all over 
sixty-five years of age under certain prescribed 
conditions of want and disability. 


“Italy, France, and Austria are operating sys- 
tems of annuities and pensions. Old-age relief 
is recognized in these countries as an institution 
of worth, and the system cannot fail to grow with 
the advance of the times. 


“Australia probably presents the best example 
of growth and modernization of the old-age pen- 
sion idea. The general plan there is about as 
follows: Men over sixty-five and women over 
sixty are pensioned at the rate of $2.50 and $2 a 
week, respectively. Restrictions pertaining to in- 
come, residence and character surround the appli- 
cation of the law most effectively. I am in 
receipt of a letter from the American consul at 
Newcastle, New South Wales, in which he says: 
‘It is the general opinin that these pensions are 
a very good thing, and that these laws are work- 
ing out satisfactorily. In order to see for myself 
how the people receive their pensions, I was 
present the first of this month and saw a large 
number of them paid. They appeared to be a 
most respectable lot of old people, and I feel 
certain the money allowed them each month by 
the Government is judiciously expended.’ 

“After years of consideration, England adopted 
an old-age pension law in 1908. Under its pro- 
visions all persons over seventy years of age are 
pensionable, if they meet the requirements of 
regulations as to income, habits and character, 


\ 
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The amounts paid run from 25 cents to $1.25 
weekly. 

“Canada passed an annuity law in 1908. Under 
it people beyond the age of fifty-five years may 
draw from $50 to $600 annually. It is a Govern- 
ment insurance proposition, pure and simple, 
and dependent upon premiums; but as a step, is 
encouraging to every believer in the humane 
policy of making provision for old age a matter 
of governmental regulation.” 


The Endowment Come Back. 

Every young man should be taught the in- 
estimable advantage of an endowment policy. It 
may be difficult to impress him with the neces- 
sity of life insurance, but he can be made to 
understand that the benefits to be realized by 
himself from an endowment policy are substan- 
tial and large. In preaching endowment insur- 
ance to the young man it may be said to him, 
whatever you pay in annual premiums for twenty 
years will be the measure of your annual income 
after twenty years, as long as you live, and as 
long thereafter as your beneficiaries keep intact 
the principal realized from your endowment. 

To illustrate we will take the non-participating 
rate of an insurance company for a twenty-year 
endowment policy for $1000, issued at age 
twenty-five. The annual premium is $42.17. This 
amount paid for twenty years secures $1000 in 
cash when the policyholder is forty-five years 
old. This $1000 can be invested in a real estate 
mortgage absolutely safe, which will pay 5 or 
perhaps 6 per cent. At all events the annual 
income from the $1000 will be fully as much as 
the annual premium of $42.17, which the policy- 
holder paid for twenty years. And this income 
can run indefinitely, twenty years, fifty years, or 
one hundred years, just as long as the $1000 
principal is kept invested. It works out then that 
a payment for twenty years assures a perpetual 
income of equal amount plus an invested capital 
of $1000. 

By saving longer, the young man can get a still 
larger return. A thirty-year endowment policy 
for $1000, age twenty-five, will cost in the same 
company $26.90. At the age of fifty-five the in- 
sured will receive $1000, which, invested at 5 per 
cent, will yield $50 a year, or within $3.80 as 
much as twice the annual premium he paid. 
Practically a man who saves a stated sum every 
year for thirty years will be assured an annual 
income indefinitely or rather perpetually of two 
dollars for every dollar saved annually, and have 
beside a principal of $1000. 

All the companies sell endowments, and the 
annual premiums do not vary to any great de- 
gree. The young man who buys endowment in- 
surance makes no mistake, the come back is 
never disappointing. 

In the current number of “The Ingleside” is 
shown an illustration of a twenty-five-year en- 
dowment for $1000 issued at age thirty. The 
annual premium is $33.32, and the total payments 
$833, or $167 less than the amount returned to the 
insured at the end of twenty-five years. At the 
end of the third year, and each year thereafter, 
cash and loan values, paid-up insurance and ex- 
tended insurance are allowed. By paying seven 
years, or a total of $233.24, the insured can get 
twenty-five years’ insurance, and at the end of 
twenty-five years receive $47 cash, making the 
net cost for twenty-five years’ insurance only 
$186.24, or less than $7.50 a year. Life insurance 
presents wonderful propositions. 


————_>—_- 

Emma: “I think Nat Charles is awfully light 
on his feet, don’t you?” Emmajean: “Well, 
maybe he is on his own, but he seemed awfully 
heavy on mine.’ 

————_@__—_- 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 


LABOR CLARION. 


President Samuel Gompers has protested to the 


_ Secretary of Commerce and Labor against the 


treatment being received by Russians in Hawaii. 
There is evidence that the Russians are held in 
slavery there by some of the sugar plantation 
owners, and that they are unable to escape or 
demand justice. President Gompers preferred 
charges of negligence against the immigration 
officials in Hawaii, but Secretary Nagel has dis- 
missed the case as unwarranted by facts. It is 
known that Anatoty Vassilieff, who supplied 
Gompers with the information upon which the 
charges were based, has been thrown into jail 
by the Federal authorities on charge of being an 
anarchist. Mr. Gompers says that he believed the 
charges against Vassilieff had been trumped up 
by U. S. District Attorney Breckens, of Hawaii, 
to suppress criticism against the authorities. An 
investigation of the case has been made, but the 
results are not yet known. 

Rochester, N. Y., has a unique way of directing 
the attention of its people to the value of munici- 
pal beauty A private citizen has instituted a 
prize for the best sketches, in black and white, of 
picturesque aspects of Rochester. The result of 
one competition was particularly interesting and 
instructive, the picturesque frequently appearing, 
as so marred by billboards, telegraph wires and 
the like, as to demand public attention in a strik- 
ing manner. 

A bill amending the conciliation and arbitration 
act has been read and passed after a debate of 
some considerable length in the commonwealth 
House of Representatives, in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. The bill ensures the extension of the 
power of the arbitration court to every industry 
and provides for compulsory preference to mem- 
bers of trade unions. The opposition vigorously 
opposed the clause relating to preference. 

Oscar F. Nelson, president of Chicago Post- 
office Clerks’ Union, No. 1, has received his dis- 
charge from service in the post office for introduc- 
ing a set of resolutions before the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor in relation to the overtime per- 
formed by the clerks in the Chicago post office. 
And this is a free country! 

Sam De Nedrey, the militant editor of the 
Washington, D. C., “Trades Unionist,” will be 
the Labor Day orator for the Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly. 

Statistics published in the Imperial “Labor 
Gazette” show that there were 1347 strikes in 
Germany in 1908 alone, against 399 in England. 
France and Austria had, respectively, 1073 and 
721. Germany, too, had far more strikes than any 
other country in Europe in 1909. Of 1419 Ger- 
man strikes for higher wages, 255 were success- 
ful, 488 partly so and 676 failed. The German 
trades unions disbursed on account of strikes in 
1907 the sum of $3,500,000. 

The ordinance of the city of Oakland, forbid- 
ding the establishment of a laundry within fifty 
feet of a dwelling house, was declared constitu- 
tional on August 19th by Judge Brown in the 
case of Quong Lee, who was arrested for violat- 
ing it. Judge Brown held that the ordinance 
came properly within the police powers of the 
city authorities, and dismissed Quong Lee’s ap- 
peal. These Chinese are persistent. It doesn’t 
matter what the objections are, the yellow men 
seem to imagine they have superior rights. 


The “Evening Mail,” an afternoon daily pub- 
lished in Oakland a little over a year ago, has 
been absorbed by the “Daily News” of San Fran- 
cisco. The high cost of production of the paper 
and the illness of the publisher are given as the 
chief reasons for the consolidation of the two 
dailies. W. D. Wasson, publisher of the “Even- 
ing Mail,” has many friends in union circles on 
both sides of the bay. 
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For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 
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NEWS FROM LOS ANGELES. 
By Anton Johannsen. 

There have been two trials in Long Beach of 
striking metal. workers for violation of the so- 
called anti-picketing ordinance. One hung jury 
and one acquittal. Three trials have taken place 
in Los Angeles, two striking brewery workers, 
both of them were convicted and fined $50, and 
yesterday, the 19th, Brother Feider, organizer 
for the Barbers’ Union, was placed on trial for 
violating the ordinance in this city. The result 
was a hung jury. Earl Rogers, leading counsel 
for the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has left the city for St. Louis. It is com- 
mon talk that he is on a tour for financial assist- 
ance. 

The attorney for the M. & M., in his plea to the 
jury yesterday, laid great stress upon the import- 
ance of a conviction in order that the city of Los 
Angeles may be maintained, as he put it, an 
open town, which was a clean admission that the 
ordinance was intended to favor a certain element 
in the city and to persecute the working people. 
Up to the present time not one politician has 
said one word in public against the passage of 
that ordinance. 

The Los Angeles “Record” has been very de- 
cent in its attitude in this strike, and has given 
labor a hearing that they should have had in those 
papers that make such strong pretences. 

The Baker Iron Works and the Llewellyn Iron 
Works appear to have an absolute monopoly of 
the steel construction in this city, with the result 
that they receive a higher price for the erection 
of steel than the contractors receive in San Fran- 
cisco or any other decent city where labor’s in- 
terests receive some consideration. Here they 
receive from $69 to $72 per ton, and ask their 
employees to work ten hours per day for an av- 
erage wage of $2.40 per day. In San Francisco 
the contractors receive from $61 to $67 per ton 
for the erection of steel, and pay their men $5 
per day for eight hours. Common sense will 
readily point out the reason why all the structur- 
al iron workers responded so readily to the strike 
call, and all the promises of the M. & M., and all 
the heart-to-heart talks of the autocratic em- 
ployers do not erase the fact that they have been 
robbed for the past four or five years to the tune 
of $2.50 a day, and then compelled to work two 
hours more than common sense and good judg- 
ment would dictate. 

We are in a position, and we feel justified to 
continue this strike, if necessary, for two years 
more, in order that the general public in Los 
Angeles County may become aware of the short- 
sighted and unjust policy of the M. & M., with 
their so-called “open shop,” which is nothing 
more or less than a closed shop against all work- 
men who have intelligence and enough independ- 
ence to assert their rights, and who strive to 
bring about the solidarity of labor without which 
labor’s interests will never get any consideration. 

I have never observed a strike in my twenty 
years’ experience that has been carried on for 
over ten weeks without one single man deserting 
the ranks. This alone ought to clearly indicate 
that the strikers ‘are determined, and have a 
solidarity that will spell success in the end. The 
M. & M. has found it necessary to appeal for 
financial aid, as they claim to have spent $100,000 
in this fight, and what they have lost in the inter- 
est on their investments on the large buildings 
that have been tied up would come very close to 
a million dollars. Had they been willing to con- 
fer with the men, and used common sense and 
decency, the wage increase demanded would have 
amounted to less than a million dollars in ten 
years. They may be from Missouri, but so was 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Co., and if it requires 
as much time to show these fellows they will find 
us on the job until Los Angeles is saved from the 
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We Are Down 400 Feet 


STOCK in all probability will advance again Sep- 


tember 12, 1910. 


A Special Meeting of stock holders will be held 
August 29, 1910, to determine on the next 


advance. 


YOU must act quick if you want to get some stock 


at 25 cents. 


DON’T forget that you can buy these shares on 
the installment plan 25% down and balance 


in 60 days. 


Out of town buyers can send postal money order or check payable to 


SUNSET NATIONAL OIL CO. 


Executive Offices, 306-308 Metropolis Bank Bldg. 


Telephone Sutter 1012 


San Francisco, Cal. 


commercialism that has throttled the rights of the 
workers, as well as that of the small merchants. 

The selection of the jury was rather interesting 
in the first trial, as Earl Rogers, the chief coun- 
sel, remarked in open court that it had the ap- 
pearance of a grocery men’s convention. Of 
course, there are plenty of workingmen 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be com- 
petent jurors, but in view of the fact that the 
anti-picketing ordinance is only intended to bene- 
fit the employers, I suppose that it is class wis- 
dom not to get any workingmen on the juries. 
But in spite of all the array of legal talent, the 
vicious press, and all the financial interest be- 
hind them, the juries were unable to agree, and 
as indicated, in one case dismissed the defendant. 
There are at present enough jury trials ahead to 
keep the courts busy until Christmas. I pre- 
sume that when the next tax assessment comes 
around the tax payer will also get wise. 

It was rather amusing to observe the silent 
unanimous vote of the City Council. They are 
afraid to acknowledge their own names, judging 
from their action, if they thought the M. & M. 
would be opposed to it. 

The police, as a general thing, have been very 
decent, and as they have no initiative in the mat- 
ter, the strikers have no feeling against the 
police. 

Before the enactment of this ordinance there 
had been two cases of violence, one large deputy 
sheriff, weighing about two hundred pounds, at- 
tacked an apprentice boy eighteen years old, and 
beat him up. The deputy was arrested and found 
guilty and fined one dollar! 

The other case was a member of the Boiler 
Makers’ Union charged with beating up-a non- 
unionist. Three witnesses testified that the union- 
ist was struck first. All the evidence showed that 
there was very little damage done. The striking 
boiler maker was found guilty, the same as the 
deputy. He was fined $50. This is Los Angeles 
justice and equity, and these people imagine that 
just because the wage workers had swallowed 
that for the past four or five years, that they 
have been able to digest it; had it not been for 
the medicine received from the north in the 
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shape of $6000 per week, I presume that we would 
still be troubled with indigestion of Los Angeles 
justice. 

A mass meeting of all the strikers was held to- 
day. It was unanimously decided to have the 
pickets go in squads of ten under the direction 
of the captains, and to insist that each member 
of the strike do his share of the picketing, or be 
stricken from the pay roll. The verdict of the 
strikers was unanimous, and the spirit maintains 
the same as in the beginning. 

Every striker has been appointed a special or- 
ganizer to solicit new members, and all wear 
large buttons indicating their authority. 

The Building Trades Council has adopted vig- 
orous resolutions protesting against the passage 
of the anti-picketing ordinance. They have been 
forwarded to the municipal authorities, and the 
rights of “freedom of speech” is the keynote of 
the protest. 

ee 


ORPHEUM. 

The program for next week at the Orpheum 
provides for a most enjoyable entertainment. 
The Top O’ Th’ World Dancers will present one 
of the most pretentious and original ensembles 
ever seen on the stage. George McKay and John 
Cantwell, a couple of clever and versatile terpsi- 
chorean comedians, will appear in their satire “On 
the Great White Way.” Mr. and Mrs. Erwin 
Connelly will be seen in their condensation of 
W. S. Gilbert’s famous dramatic contrast, “Sweet- 
hearts.” The Krags Trio, European trapeze ar- 
tists, will make their first appearance in this city. 
Next week will be the last of The Six Original 
Kaufmanns, Al Jolson, Renee, and Miss Minnie 
Dupree and her company in “The Minister’s 
Wife.” ee 

The old family physician being away on a 
much-needed vacation, his practice was intrusted 
to his son, a recent medical graduate. When the 
old man returned the youngster told him, among 
other things, that he had cured Miss Ferguson, 
an aged and wealthy spinster, of her chronic in- 
digestion. ‘My boy,” said the old doctor, “I’m 
proud of you; but Miss Ferguson’s indigestion is 
what put you through college.” 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


* Enjoin Striking Cloak Makers. 

New York—Desperate over the success of the 
striking cloak makers in winning shop after shop, 
the Employers’ Association has resorted to the 
courts and secured an injunction against the 
union, its officers and members. The strikers, 
however, are not the least worried over this latest 
step taken by the employers. 


I. T. U. Shows Healthy Growth. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The report of Secretary- 
Treasurer Hayes to the fifty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the International Typographical Union, 
shows that the average paying membership of the 
organization for the year ending May 31, 1910, 
was 47,848, an increase of 2927 over the year 1909, 
and 4108 over 1908. San Francisco was selected 
as the convention city for 1911. 


Gompers to Oppose Dalzell. 
Pittsburg, Pa—President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor, will personally 
take the stump for Dr. R. J. Black, the independ- 
ent candidate for Congress, in order to cause the 
defeat of John Dalzell, a notorious enemy of 
organized labor in Congress. 


Columbus Police Refuse to Comply. 

Columbus, Ohio—Thirty-five out of the 140 
members of the night police force refused to 
board the street cars and “guard” the non-union 
motormen and conductors, when so ordered by 
the Mayor. The men told the Mayor that they 
would rather lose their jobs than injure the cause 
of the strikers. The action of these policemen 
has shocked all the so-called respectable people 
of this city. 


Insurance Agents on Strike. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa—All of the fifty-one agents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York in this city, who have been on strike, 
received letters dismissing them from the service 
of the company. They say they are not worried 
by this, as the company cannot get trained insur- 
ance men to do the work required at the commis- 
sion now allowed by the company. 


Seamen for General Strike. 

London, England—The officers of the Seamen 
and Firemen’s Union have issued a circular to 
the members of the organization urging that a 
general strike be called within two weeks, the 
exact date to be fixed immediately after the ad- 
journment of the Copenhagen conference. The 
circular declares that the seamen are the only 
slaves left in the world today—the only workmen 
that are liable to imprisonment for quitting work. 


Jacket Makers Fight Long Hours. 
Chicago, Ill—The children’s jacket makers of 
the west side, at a meeting of the Children’s 
Jacket Workers’ Union, voted unanimously to de- 
clare a general strike in the trade. The decision 
came after the contractors had raised the number 
of hours from fifty-six to sixty hours a week. 


Threaten to Lock Out Shipbuilders. 
Bremen, Germany—The shipbuilding employers 
have decided to lock out 60 per cent of the men 
until the Hamburg strike is settled, and it is ex- 
pected that the employees will retaliate by declar- 
ing a general strike. About 50,000 persons will 
be affected. 


Non-Unionists Refuse to Take Oath. 
Winnipeg, Man.—Twenty strike breakers for the 
Canadian Northern car shops, who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to King George, have 
been deported to St. Paul. 


“Prominent” Non-Unionists Arrested. 
New London, Conn.—Samuel M. Allen, son of 
District Attorney Allen, and Edward Almes, a 
son of a prominent attorney of Montrose, Pa., 
who were among a gang of strike breakers brought 
to New London by the Central Vermont Rail- 
road, have been arrested on charges of rioting. 


Parade to Inaugurate Strike. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Headed by a big dray wagon 
covered with banners bearing the inscription, 
“Seven Dollars and One-Half Is Too Little for 
a Mechanic to Raise a Family on,” the 112 strik- 
ing woodworkers marched in a parade from their 
headquarters at Centennial Hall to the plants of 
the Segelke & Kohlhaus Manufacturing Company 
to secure their tools. 


Four Killed in Rent Strike. 

Bari, Italy—Four persons were killed and sev- 
eral others wounded during a clash between 
troops and participants in a general strike, which 
had been organized in protest against high house 
rents. 


Smelter Closed by Government. 

Delmar, Cal.—In obedience to orders from the 
United States Government, the Bully Hill smel- 
ter has been shut down. Four hundred men were 
deprived of employment. The cause is damage 
to forest trees by the smelter smoke. The smel- 
ter will remain closed until a smoke-consuming 
device is installed. 


Clothing Trades to Federate. 

New York—A proposition to form a gigantic 
federation department of the A. F. of L. is being 
considered by the garment workers, glove work- 
ers, suspender workers, textile crafts and other 
unions of men and women making wearing ap- 
parel or fabric. 


Says Unions Benefit Miners. 

Washington, D. C._—Bituminous coal miners of 
the middle west live under better conditions than 
the men engaged in the same industry in Penn- 
sylvania, and the improvement is attributed to the 
influence of organized labor, according to the 
National Immigration Commission, in a report 
just made public. The conclusions of the com- 
mission are based upon 19,000 specific cases in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Grand Trunk Fined $700. 

Sarnia, Ontario—A verdict has been rendered 
by Magistrate N. Gorman in the case of thirteen 
charges against the Grand Trunk Railway for vio- 
lation of immigration laws in bringing in strike 
breakers without the necessary $25, imposed a 


fine of $50 and costs in each case, the total being 
over $700. 


Tin Plate Men Still Out. 

Pittsburg, Pa—The Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers announces that those 
who for the past six months have been striking in 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company or 
Steel Corporation mills, have voted not to declare 
the strike off, but to continue it. 


30,000 Engineers Want Raise. 

Chicago, Ill.—Thirty thousand locomotive en- 
gineers employed on sixty-two western railroads, 
including the Illinois Central, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, and the Evansville and Terre Haute lines, 
are affected by the wage demands formulated at 
the closing session of a committee of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers at the Great 
Northern Hotel. 

—————_—@_____—_ 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 

near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 


rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. RAR 
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LABOR CLARION. 


The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 
By Robert Hunter. 

We hear it said that in this country at least, 
men are equal before the law. 

It is said that you cannot make men Or in 
height or in brain or in moral stature, but that 
you can make men equal before the law. 

On the Fourth of July the politicians talk much 
about this matter. They say our law applies to 
rich and poor alike. 

And they go into perfect ecstacies over the 
freedom, justice and equality this land enjoys. 

Well, let’s take an ordinary individual with a 
femily, whose leg has been confiscated by the 
United States Steel Trust. 

The leg is gone, has been confiscated, and the 
man’s usefulness is over and his family is in dis- 
tress. 

He was at work because he needed the money. 
He is now out of work because a one-legged man 
is of no use in the steel business. And what is 
his remedy? 

It was well stated recently by a writer in one 
of our magazines. “You have been injured,” he 
said, “your remedy is simple. 

“Go ahead and sue the United States Steel 
Corporation. The courts are open to you, just as 
they are open to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

“You are at perfect liberty to employ lawyers 
competent to meet the lawyers of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

“You are at perfect liberty to stay in the courts 
as long as the United States Steel Corporation 
stays in the courts. 

“You may appeal from court to court till you 
reach the highest court, just as the United States 
Steel Corporation will so appeal. 

“You are at liberty to try to starve out the 
United States Steel Corporation, just as the 
United States Steel Corporation is at liberty to 
try to starve you out, before the two or three or 
four years elapse which must, in all probability, 
precede the final decision of the judges of the 
court of final resort. 


“Tn every respect you are on terms of perfect 
legal equality with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Just go ahead and begin suit.” 

Now that is what the law offers in the way of 
equality, and it is all the law offers; therefore, 
a’ man named Peter Myreen, who was injured in 
1902 in Chicago, went up against the law. 


Late in 1903 he got to the lowest court. Re- 
sult, new trial. He reached another court two 
years later, 1905. 

He was then sent by an appeal to another 
court, which gave another decision commanding 
a new trial. 

In consequence of this second decision, Peter 
Myreen got another decision in 1907. The jury 
disagreed and the result was a new trial. 


In 1909, for the fourth time the case of Peter 
Myreen reached still another court, and in that 
year again he pleaded his cause. But nothing 
doing, his case has still to go to the Appellate 
Court and the Supreme Court of the State. 


During these long years Peter remained in- 
jured, unable to earn his livelihood and unable 
properly to support his family, and during these 
long years Peter was paying lawyers’ fees and 
court fees to push his case. 


The thing that Peter most needed was money, 
while those fighting his case had money, and so 
you see that is a case of equality before the law. 

Let him who doubts remember that “The law 
in its majesty,’ as Anatole France says, “pro- 
hibits the rich and poor alike from sleeping under 
bridges, begging in the streets or stealing bread.” 


MILWAUKEE’S ADMINISTRATION. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

One night last week a tired, homeless man was 
sleeping in one of the parks. A police officer, 
following the usual brutal custom of the capital- 
istic officials, beat him sharply with his club on 
the bottom of his feet. Stung by the sudden 
awakening, the man naturally resented the inter- 
ference with what, under the Milwaukee ordi- 
nances, was his absolute right. In our city people 
are allowed to sleep in the parks, especially if 
they have nowhere else to lay their heads. 

A skirmish ensued, and the officer arrested the 
man for assaulting the police. 

The officer was somewhat surprised, however, 
when the case came before the city attorney, 
to discover that there was a new spirit back of 
the law department under a Socialist administra- 
tion. The right of the man to sleep in the park 
was admitted, the officer rebuked for unnecessary 
violence, and the case dismissed. 


The members of the police force in Milwaukee 
are joining the Socialist party. It has been 
known for some time that a large majority of the 
police in this city have been in sympathy with the 
Socialists. But now they are openly joining the 
party. 

As these officials are under the civil service pro- 
vision, this, of course, is not contrary to the pro- 
visions of the party constitution. And besides, 
the official head of the police department is the 
Mayor of the city, Comrade Emil Seidel. 

This is a little glimpse of what it will mean for 
the working class to capture the powers of gov- 
ernment. Needless to say, the Socialists have no 
trouble with the police in this city in regard to 
street meetings, such as our comrades encounter 
in some other parts of the country. 

Of course, not all of the policemen are Social- 
ists. And there remains here and there a man 
who has the capitalistic spirit. These, of course, 
have to be gradually taught the more humane 
spirit of the Socialist administration. 

> 

MORTALITY OF THE GRAND ARMY. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, composed of 
veterans of the war between the States on the 
Union side, furnishes interesting figures for stu- 
dents of mortality ratios. Although these veter- 
ans were mustered out of service over forty 
years ago, 235,823 still remain upon the rolls. 
In 1905 the deaths amounted to 9205, or 39 in a 
thousand. As the youngest of these men must 
be nearly 60 years of age, this is a remarkably 
low mortality. It may be assumed, also, that 
of these lives has been excellent. 
The hardships of the campaign would naturally 
eliminate those with weak constitutions, or a 
natural tendency to disease. Again, those lives 
that might have been enfeebled by the hardships 
of the war, would generally have been eliminated 
before this. In other words, the present member- 
ship is the remnant of the youngest and soundest 
lives enlisted in the war of*forty years ago. 

 — 

“And now, ladies,’ concluded the lecturer on 
woman’s rights to her downtrodden sisters, “I 
am ready to answer any questions.” “Would you 
mind telling us,” ventured one fair auditor, “where 
you got that perfect dream of a hat?” 
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“Our character is but the stamp on our souls 
of the free choice of good and evil we have made 
through life.”—Gieke. 


W. L. Cook, the energetic advertising manager 
of Pragers, has been substituted for Mr. Prager 
as one of the Labor Day judges. Absence from 
the city will prevent the head of the firm from ac- 
cepting the committee’s invitation. 

SS ee 

President Gompers of the A. F. of L., is to be 
the Labor Day orator for the Kansas City union- 
ists. He was asked first by our colleagues of K. 
C., and though doubtful for a time which of sev- 
eral invitations he would accept, decided to fol- 
low the motto of “first come, first served.” 

; e 

J. A. Taylor, business agent of District No. 26 
of the Machinists, reports the situation in the 
northwest as most encouraging. The employers 
have been unable to make headway, the men have 
proved loyal to their principles, and the outcome 
will be to the advantage of organized labor. 

— — 

Next Tuesday, August 30th, is the date for final 
acceptance of copy for the Labor Day edition. 
Word from those desiring extra copies should be 
sent to this office before that date. Advertise- 
ments should be in hand by next Tuesday, owing 
to the work of preparing for the larger edition. 


“The Tailor,” official organ of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America, came out in a new 
dress with the August issue. Not only has the 
general appearance been changed, but new de- 
partments have been established. The number 
also starts the twenty-first volume, so there is 
reason for general congratulation. 


Under the heading “Thrust and Parry,” on page 
11, will be found a reversal of opinion by Colonel 
John P. Irish. The gentleman admits that he 
has changed his views. All wise men do this, 
when occasion requires, but the harsh language of 
the Colonel before he was a Colonel shows that 
‘he must have had good reason for the conversion. 
If the Chinese haven’t changed, what good reason 
can Mr. Irish give for his somersault? 

: Bs eta ean aie 

The Typographical Union of Washington, D. 
C., has passed a resolution calling upon the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to wipe 
out the slums of the city and make the city sani- 
tary. Millions of dollars are spent each year by 
Congress in beautifying the national capital where 
there are slums “worse than those of New York.” 
The infant mortality reaches 140 per thousand 
‘for white babies and 400 per thousand for colored 
.babies under one year of age. The citizens of 
Washington have no vote, the municipal affairs 
being in charge of a commission appointed by 
the President. The responsibility is with the 
powers “that be.” 
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OUR LABOR DAY ISSUE. 

Next Friday, September 2d, the “Labor 
Clarion” will come out in enlarged form in honor 
of Labor Day. As is both customary and fitting, 
there will be a number of special articles pre- 
sented, covering the labor field in all its activities. 
The book will undoubtedly prove a worthy 
memento of the occasion, and, judging from past 
experiences, one that will appeal to a wide circle 
of readers. 

Miss Lucile Eaves, under the heading “Labor 
Day in San Francisco,” will give an interesting 


account of trade-union history in this State. 


Mis. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto is to discuss 
the equal suffrage movement, and possibly other 
subjects of interest to women. 

Austin Lewis has for the caption of his arti- 
cle: “A Socialist View of the Union Label.” 

Arthur H. Dodge has contributed a paper on 
what trade unionism has done for the cooks and 
waiters. 

Homer A. Craig of Campbell, Santa Clara 
County, will present his views of the community 
of interest betwen the farmer and the unionist. 

The Rev. C. R. Brown of Oakland will have 
for his topic the Asiatic problem. 

Wells Drury, formerly well known in journal- 
istic circles and now secretary of the Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce, has forwarded a sketch 
of Dan De Quille, one of the original members 
of the literary guilt of the Pacific Coast. 

George A. Merrill, principal of the California 
School of Mechanical Arts and director of the 
Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts, will write 
on the present status of industrial education. 

The report on conditions in the now-famed 
Bethlehem Steel Works, prepared by a special 
committee in behalf of the Federal Council of 
the Churches, will prove decidedly readable. 

Paul Scharrenberg will describe the California 
State Federation of Labor as a body worthy of 
the affiliation of each trade union in the State. 

Professor Ira B. Cross of Stanford University 
is preparing an article that will appeal to our 
readers. 

It would take too long to cover the field. 
Among those whose names are as_ household 
words to the constituency of the “Labor Clarion,” 
and who will contribute, are the Rev. Wm. Nat 
Friend, Edward P. E. Troy, Ernest L. Reguin, 
Richard Caverly and several others. 


LABOR DAY IS NEAR. 
One week from next Monday—September 5th 
—the unions of San Francisco will assemble to 


show their allegiance to Labor Day. Next week 
we expect to print data about the formation of 
the line of march. 

Last Saturday night the general committee 
met to make arrangements for labor’s holiday. 

Carroll & Tilton have donated a handsome cup 
as evidence of their interest in and good wishes 
for Labor Day. 

The Home Industry League will display an 
appropriate float in the parade. 7 

A union that intended to hire automobiles for 
its members was instructed that walking would 
be good on Labor Day, and more in keeping 
with the celebration planned. 

The sub-committee on regalia favored a special 
meeting with marshals, aides, guards of honor, 
etc., on Sunday week, September 4th, in order 
that regalia and badges could be distributed. This 
was the decision of the main committee. 

Theodore Bell, J. Stitt Wilson and Hiram John- 
son, candidates for Governor of the State of Cal- 
ifornia, have been invited to speak at the exer- 
cises in Shell Mound Park following the parade. 

No candidates for political offices will be per- 
mitted in the line of march in automobiles. 

Horses and carriages are to be favored for 
those unions that have incapacitated members, 
for whom it is necessary to provide some means 
of locomotion. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR LABOR SUNDAY. 

The Labor Council is in receipt of communica- 
tions from the Rev. Louis J. Sawyer, Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Nichols, Right Rev. Vicar General J. J. 
Prendergast, Rev. H. H. Bell and Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt. These gentlemen have all pledged their 
support to the aims and objects of Labor Sunday. 

Mr. Sawyer, who is secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco. Church Federation of the Protestant 
Churches, wrote that the executive committee is 
carrying into effect the wish of the organization 
to observe Labor Sunday, and that all ministers 
affiliated will be notified. 

Bishop Nichols stated that it would give pleas- 
ure to commend to the attention of the clergy 
of his church the matter to which his attention 
had been directed. 

Vicar General Prendergast has recommended to 
the clergy of the Catholic Church that a sermon 
based on the encylical letter “Rerum Novarum” 
of Pope Leo XIII be preached at the principal 
mass, or at the evening service, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 4th, and that due announcement be 
made to the congregation of this fact. 

Dr. Bell, president of the Church Federation, 
expressed his pleasure that the matter had been 
opened up, and believed that much good could 
come from the co-operation. 

Mr. Leavitt thought the idea excellent, and said 
the labor movement was largely a religious 
movement in the true sense of the word, “for 
religion is primarily an affair of human brother- 
hood, and its business is chiefly in this world. At 
its best, the labor movement is doing a good deal 
to further brotherhood, and therefore real reli- 
gion.” 

= 
CHURCHMEN HEAR UNION DOCTRINE. 

In the parlor of the Hamilton Square Baptist 
Church last Monday evening, by invitation a 
number of trade unionists were greeted by rep- 
resentatives and friends of the San Francisco 
Church Federation. 

Mrs. E. L. Nolan spoke of the work outlined 
by the Woman’s Union Label League, especially 
in its desire to have a woman factory inspector 
appointed. She urged the ministers to recognize 
the union labels of the crafts, and said that the 
organization of women had proved a grand work. 

Walter Macarthur delivered an address. He 
covered the trade union in its various aspects, 
and showed how organizations of men and 
women were connected with the movements of 
the day. 

Benjamin Schonhoff explained the labels as 
they were thrown on the canvas, and described 
the pictures of the Union Printers’ Home. The 
Rev. L. J. Sawyer operated the machine, and 
jokingly waved a borrowed card from the Movy- 
ing Picture Operators’ Union. 

There was a general discussion after the com- 
pletion of the program. Questions were asked 
and answered. Altogether, the occasion was one 
of both profit and enjoyment. 

THE SOUTHERN STRIKE. 

Judge James G. Maguire, Austin Lewis, Dan- 
iel O’Connell and George Appell are in Los An- 
geles assisting the attorneys of the unionists com- 
bat the solid phalanx of lawyers hired by the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. It 
will be one of the efforts of these men to thwart, 
by legal means, the outrageous anti-picketing or- 
dinance. 

Representatives of the Alameda County trade 
unionists are in Los Angeles looking over the 
situation, in order that they may report to the 
cross-bay central bodies. 

In another column will be found an article 
written by Organizer Anton Johannsen. 

Provision has been made for the Leather Work- 
ers on Horse Goods, No. 72. They will be given 
$75 a week for six weeks. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOXx. 
Child Labor in Germany. 

Miss F. H. Durham, one of the London County 
Council’s inspectors of women’s technical classes, 
has, at the council’s instigation, visited Stras- 
burg, Cologne, Munich, and Berlin, and a report 
from her pen has been issued by the London 
County Council on the subject of juvenile labor 
in Germany. 

In Berlin, it appears, industrial problems are 
much the same as in London, though the question 
of boy labor is not so serious in the Prussian 
capital. Though Berlin is getting more luxurious, 
it is not so spendthrift as London. The news- 
paper boy and the child street-trader are unknown 
in Berlin, but the errand boy and the errand girl 
are on the increase. Men, usually ex-soldiers, not 
boys, do the work of the telegraph and messenger 
services. There is, however, a growing demand 
for unskilled labor in Berlin, and a large demand 
for unskilled boy labor. In the labor exchanges 
boys are dealt with in a separate building, and 
there is also a separate section for women and 
girls. The boys, however, are treated as adults, 
there being no supervision over them. This is 
generally recognized as an evil, but in the exist- 
ing state of things, the labor exchanges can do 
no more. 

In Munich, the work of helping and advising 
the children is done by the school authorities, 
while that of notifying the vacancies, supervising 
the workshops, protecting the interests of the ap- 
prentices, is done by the guilds, or the “Hand- 
werkers kammer.” The exchange does no more 
than act as a center for registration. In Stras- 
burg, once a year, a meeting is held of the school 
inspectors and other authorities, and the work of 
the labor exchanges is explained, and the chil- 
dren are told about the trades. 

Miss Durham concludes: “Though we may ar- 
rive at the solution of the boy labor problem 
by different and perhaps more devious paths, 
there can be no doubt that Germany has already 
got down to the bed-rock, viz., the recognition 
of the fact that her responsibility toward her 
children-citizens does not cease with the element 
of their elementary school career. They must 
be regarded as in statu pupillari throughout ado- 
lescence, whether fortune enables them to con- 
tinue a scholastic career or forces them to enter 
an industrial one. The employer of young labor 
has a responsibility. It is the duty of the State 
to insure the recognition of this responsibility 
and aid him in discharging it. It is the only way 
by the actual sharing of the burden by means of 
close co-operation that we have certain hopes of 
the boys and girls in our schools growing to-be 
sturdy citizens.” 

* * * 
Do You Know Him? 

Beware of the fellow who insinuates, but does 
not make an honest charge; he is not only dis- 
honest, but is a coward at heart, with a perverted 
mind as well. The church, fraternal, social and 
labor organizations are frequently rent asunder 
by the miserable pervert who casts insinuations 
against the character or motive of another, with- 
out any reason or foundation, except personal 
spite or aggrandizement. He is a moral degen- 
erate who seeks to create discord, bad blood and 
finally dissension and disruption. Fortunately, 
the best elements in organized labor have become 
accustomed to these people, and their influence 
is largely destroyed. Good men, however, are 
frequently driven out of organizations simply be- 
cause they are so constituted that they cannot or 
will not stand slanderous abuse. The movement 
needs all the best and ablest minds, and above 
all needs honest men as officers. The honest 
man is not afraid of an honest, straightforward 
charge against him, but no one is safe from the 
miserable, contemptible, back-biting character 
assassin. This moral pervert is always making 
insinuations and usually without any foundation 
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upon which to base them, and has done more to 
retard progress than any other agency employed 
or in operation.—“Teamsters’ Journal.” 

* * * 


Ten-Hour Law for Women Made Clear. 

The following is the text of a circular just 
issued by the Woman’s Trades Union League of 
Chicago relative to the law recently enacted pre- 
venting unscrupulous employers inflicting long 
hours of work upon their help: 

“The ten-hour law for working women applies 
to all factories, laundries or mechanical estab- 
lishments in this State, and was held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of Illinois on April 
21, 1910. 

“It is now against the law for any woman to 
work longer than ten hours in any one day in a 
factory or laundry or mechanical establishment in 
this State. 

“How long do you work? It is illegal to make 
you work overtime after ten hours in any one 
day. 

“Tf your employer breaks the law by requiring 
you to work longer than ten hours, write the chief 
factory inspector, Edgar T. Davies, or call up 
his office by telephone. Give the name and ad- 
dress of the shop where you work. You do not 
have to give your name. : 

“Or write, come or telephone the Woman’s 
Trade Union League of Chicago. 

“Remember, many places called ‘shops’ are 
factories or mechanical establishments under this 
law. Is your ‘shop’ a factory? Ask the-Woman’s 
Trade Union League. We know. 

“Remember, rush seasons and overtime pay for 
a short while mean slow seasons and short pay 
time for a long while. A shorter workday means 
a longer season and in the end more pay. You 
can save your health, keep your job, have steadier 
work and more money at the year’s end by help- 
ing to enforce the ten-hour law. 

“(Mrs.) RAYMOND ROBINS, President. 
“EMMA STEGHAGEN, Secretary.” 


The above circular shows how the trade-union 
benefits all those who toil. The opportunity is 
afforded those without organization to report 
effectively violations of law, and the league is in 
a position to aid those who may be discriminated 
against for activity in protecting their health. 
Fought bitterly by the employers, as was the 
case in the famous Oregon case restricting the 
hours of labor for women, the labor movement 
of Illinois has triumphed in a small measure, 
at least, over the greed of those who are willing 
to break down the health of women in order that 
a few more dollars may be accumulated. 

* * * 


Plan a Real Clean City. 

The Health Guard of Milwaukee is solely com- 
posed of children who will assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the back yards and alleys 
are kept clean. These children are expected to 
gradually work better sanitary conditions into 
many homes. 

Health Commissioner W. C. Rucker spoke be- 
fore a large gathering of little people, and he 
urged them to take a-conscientious interest in 
the work they were entering. 

“Every boy wants to be a patriot, to do some- 
thing for his country,” said Dr. Rucker.” “And 
likewise: every girl wishes to be of some assist- 
ance to her native land. For this reason, partly, 
we are organizing this regiment which will not go 
and fight with guns, but will be carrying on a 
warfare against germs in an endeavor to save 
life. This regiment will make the tenth ward 
the cleanest ward in the city.” 

The tenth ward will be divided into districts, 
each in charge of a company. The members of 
the guard will report all violations of health ordi- 
nances, and will endeavor to induce care in the 
removal of garbage and wastes. Later on the 
plan will be extended to all sections of the city. 


IN OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENT, No 1. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 

The dangerous “Revenue and Taxation Con- 
stitutional Amendment, Number One,” will be 
voted on at the next election. Defeated two years 
ago, the public-service corporations had the last 
Legislature again propose it. It provides that no 
change shall be made in the percentages proposed 
as the basis of their taxation, unless “three- 
fourths of all of the members elected to each of 
the two houses vote in favor thereof.” 

One-fourth of the members of one house of the 
Legislature may prevent any increase in the taxes 
of public-service corporations! Taxation against 
others is unlimited. Although the Constitution 
itself may be amended by a proposal submitted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Legislature, these 
corporations are to be protected by this extraor- 
dinary requirement. The taxes of others may be 
increased by any assessor or board of supervisors. 
Why make it impossible to increase the taxes of 
corporations,*and leave all the burdens of gov- 
ernment on other taxpayers? 

Discrimination is again to be found in the pro- 
viso that the percentages fixed “shall be in lieu 
of all other taxes and licenses, State, county and 
municipal.” While licenses are exacted from 
every person making a living by any little busi- 
ness, in addition to taxes, these corporations are 
to be entirely freed from them! Although work- 
ingmen have for years endeavored to get rid of 
the odious head tax known as “poll tax,” it is not 
repealed. These corporations are to be in- 
trenched against all taxation, except such as they 
deign to pay. 

An income tax is now provided for in the Con- 
stitution. This proposed amendment, by the lan- 
guage above quoted, would entirely free all of the 
railroads, street railroads, lighting, telephone and 
other public-service corporations, banks and in- 
surance companies, from income taxes, and leave 
such to be levied only on other citizens. 

While the property of any citizen may be con- 
fiscated and taken away from him by taxation, 
should the needs of the community demand it, 
these corporations are again protected by the 
provision that should the needs of the State 
exceed the income derived from the percentages 
to be levied on these corporations, “there may be 
levied a tax on all the property in the State to 
meet the deficiency!” The advocates of this 
amendment tell us it will separate State from local 
taxation! 

There is no public demand for this remarkable 
change in our tax laws. It has been manipulated 
through two sessions of the Legislature by the 
corporations that will be benefited. It is not in 
accordance with the findings of the so-called com- 
mission that recommended such a change. There 
has been no public investigation into the question, 
so that the people will be properly informed. The 
entire investigations of the commission into the 
reports of the corporations interested in this radi- 
cal change in our tax system have been secret, 
and have been kept secret to this day. 

In a letter to me, from Paris, dated December 
2, 1909, Professor Carl C. Plehn, secretary of the 
Taxation Commission, says: “The reports of the 
corporations, to which you specially refer, were, 
by order of the commission, obtained under the 
assurance, always given by similar bureaus, that 
their contents would not be given out in such 
manner that the information could be used to the 
detriment of the companies!” 

Shall this fundamental change in California tax 
laws be based on a secret investigation? Let no 
person or organization approve of this danger- 
ous amendment until fully informed about it. 

aera 

“If a man does not make a new acquaintance 
as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself left alone. A man, sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.”—Johnson. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 19, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Rosenthal. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Kelly absent, 
and Delegate Doorley appointed vice-chairman 
pro tem. Minutes of the previous meeting ap- 
proved as printed. 

Credentials—Metal Polishers—W. Whyers, J. 
Noli vice J. L. Canipa and C. Glass. Chauffeurs 
—John Sullivan vice Jas. E. Markley. Amalga- 
mated Carpenters, No. 1—G. Lohr, Rivara, W. 
Gow. Electrical Workers, No. 151—P. Kennedy 
vice Jas. Leonard. Leather Workers—P. Lamb 
vice C. F. Wittmann. Cracker Bakers, No. 125— 
Miss Edith Page. Web Pressmen—E. Dewar 
vice C. E. Bowen. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From S. F. Church 
Federation, Rev. Wm. F. Nichols and Rev. J. J. 
Prendergast, stating that they would gladly ob- 
serve Labor Sunday, as requested by this Council. 
From M. Friedman & Co., expressing gratification 
over settlement of Buck’s Stove and Range affair. 
From Diamond and Twenty-eighth Streets’ Im- 
provement Association, inclosing resolutions pro- 
testing against Hindu immigration. Referred to 
Trustees—Quarterly report of financial secretary, 
ending July 31, 1910. Referred to Woman’s Union 
Label League—From San Francisco Child Labor 
Committee, stating that they had endorsed re- 
quest for factory inspector. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee—From Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, No. 6, complaint that men in Nugent 
& Covey’s shop had failed to appear for initia- 
tion. From Moving Picture Machine Operators, 
asking for a boycott on Hippodrome Theatre. 
From Cigar Makers of Tampa, Florida, appeal 
for financial assistance. Referred to Unfinished 
Business—From Newspaper Solicitors, inclosing 
copy of letter received from Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, refusing to recognize their union. 
Referred to General Campaign Strike Committee 
—From Geo. Gunrey, a review of the strike situa- 
tion and report of money expended. Referred to 
Secretary (with instructions to forward copy to 
Iron Trades and Building Trades Councils)— 
From Affiliated Contractors’ Association, notifi- 
cation of their organization and request that dis- 
putes be referred to them for adjustment. From 
Woman’s Union Label League, requesting the 
Council to donate the sum of $10 per month to 
assist the work of the league. Moved that the 
request be complied with; carried. From “Labor 
Clarion,” requesting Council to take space in the 
special edition for Labor Day. On motion, the 
secretary was instructed to contract for a page in 
said edition. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers—May have 
trouble with employers over enforcement of wage 
scale; will move cautiously so that it may be 
avoided. Cigar Makers—Tampa strikers still out; 
5000 striking against the tobacco trust; hope that 
unions that can will donate to this worthy cause. 

Label Section—Reported on attendants and ab- 
sentees; that Retail Delivery Drivers and Milk 
Wagon Drivers had sent delegates; also that 
Moving Picture Machine Operators were building 
a small machine and that they would display la- 
bels at meeting of San Francisco Church Federa- 
tion Further, recommended that the organizing 
committee look into the matter of reorganizing 
the Picture Frame Workers, and submitted a biil 
for $35 allowed them from label committee funds. 
On motion, the report of the Section was con- 
curred in, and warrant ordered drawn for said 
amount. 

Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ resolutions and 
on the request of the Willapa Trades and Labor 
Assembly. Recommended that the Council de- 


clare its intention of levying a boycott on Danne- 
mark Bros., grocers; concurred in. Recommend- 
ed that the Council donate $5 to assist Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Workers’ Union; concurred 
in. Recommended that the Council declare its 
intention of levying a boycott on the Imperial 
Cash Store, 225 Market Street; concurred in. On 
the matter of jurisdiction between the Water 
Workers’ and Plumbers’ Unions, the committee 
recommended that the Water Workers be in- 
structed to take their protest direct to the A. F. 
of L. Moved to concur in the recommendation. 
Amended, to re-refer the matter to the executive 
committee; amendment carried. All parties to 
this dispute were then notified to appear at meet- 
ing of committee the following Monday. The 
committee stated that the secretary had been in- 
structed to write Homer D. Call on Butchers’ 
affair, and request that a representative be sent 
to the Coast to, if possible, adjust this dispute. 
Report of committee concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported hav- 
ing organized by electing M. J. Roche, chairman, 
and Theo. Johnson, secretary. The committee 
recommended that Council proceed to ascertain 
the views of legislators on vital legislation, and 
submitted a circular letter bearing thereon. The 
committee further submitted resolutions relative 
to establishing one central headquarters for labor 
representatives during the session of the Legisla- 
ture at Sacramento, and suggesting that this mat- 
ter be handled through the State Federation of 
Labor. Gn motion, the resolutions were concur- 
red in. The committee submitted a long list of 
questions addressed to various legislators on im- 
portant legislation, and requested that the secre- 
tary be instructed to forward same to candidates 
with the idea of securing their opinions thereon. 
On motion, the circular letter containing ques- 
tions was indorsed. 

Organizing Committee—Reported having or- 
ganized by electing John O. Walsh, chairman, 
and D. P. Haggerty, secretary. Recommended 
that Carriage and Wagon Workers, No. 6, and 
Auto and Carriage Painters, No. 603, delegates 
appear before their meeting the following Friday 
evening, on the matter of admission of No. 603. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—Moved to go into execu- 
tive session to consider letter received from 
Newspaper Solicitors, relative to Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association; carried. The matter dis- 
cussed in executive session was finally referred to 
the executive committee. 

The secretary was authorized to proceed to Los 
Angeles on strike committee business, and was 
granted a leave of absence for said trip. 

Receipts—Carpenters, No. 22, $20; Sheet Metal 
Workers, $12; Garment Cutters, $2; Machine 
Hands, $2; Carpenters, No. 304, $2; Hoisting En- 
gineers, $6; Milkers, $4; Printing Pressmen, $16; 
Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Metal Polishers, $4; 
Water Workers, $2; Ship Scalers, $24; Bakers, 
No. 24, $14; Stereotypers and Electrotypers, $4; 
Soap Workers, $4; Soda Wagon Drivers, $2; 
Bookbinders, $6; Plumbers, $12; Millmen, No. 
423, $28; Tailors, $6; Tobacco Workers, $2; Chauf- 
feurs, $6; Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $2; 
Varnishers and Polishers, $8; Marble Workers, 
No. 44, $6; Electrical Workers, No. 404,-$4; Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers, $4; Cooks, No. 44, $12; 
Sugar Workers, $6; Elevator Constructors, $4; 
Bootblacks, $4; Bottle Caners, $4; Box Makers, 
No. 152, $4. Total, $246. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; messen- 
ger fees, $1; stenographer, $20; Miss M. Shields, 
salary, $18; donation to Slate Workers’ Union, 
$5; “Daily News,” 25 cents; John Monahan, 
printing, $3.25; California State Federation of 
Labor, $6; Label Section, $35. Total, $133.50. 

Adjourned at 11:35 p. m. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

The cost of living during the past fifteen years 
has been rapidly increasing. In ten years it has 
gone up 40 per cent. This tendency will prob- 
ably never decrease very materially. While wages 
have gone up, they have by no means kept pace 
with the living expenses. The increase in the 
rate for the skilled workers has been about 20 
per cent, but the wages of unskilled labor have 
remained practically stationary. The greatest 
expenditure of the average family is for food, 
constituting about 45 per cent of the cost of liv- 
ing, and it is in the food products that the in- 
creased cost has been greatest. The next largest 
item of expense is that of rent, constituting about 
20 per cent, and that for clothing following with 
about 16 per cent of the total expenditure. 


We need not discuss the causes of this in- 
creased cost of living. There is a very wide 
difference of opinion as to the reason for the 
increase, and no doubt there is truth in all of 
them. But this fact remains—it is costing the 
average workingman more to live today than it 
did fifteen years ago, and his wages are not as 
great proportionately as they were at the begin- 
ning of this period. If the rate of production 
were the one factor at work, instead of an in- 
creased cost pf living, there should have been a 
decline in the cost of living of at least 15 per 
cent. The American workingman is the most 
highly skilled workingman in the world. He 
produces more than the workingmen do in other 
parts of the world, but compared to what he pro- 
duces, he is probably the poorest-paid working- 
man in the world. 


The question of a living wage must necessarily 
be a relative term. It depends altogether upon 
the standard of living which men set up for 
themselves. The living wage of the day laborer 
would not be a living wage for the average pro- 
man. But, generally, the term is em- 
ployed to designate the amount upon which the 
average workingman and his family may subsist. 
The average family in New York City cannot live 
comfortably on less than $800 a year. This ap- 
plies to practically every other large city. Less 
than this amount lowers the standard of living 
below the normal demands of health, working 
efficiency and ordinary decency. 


fessional 


The wages of the average worker in the United 
States is $432.20 per annum. But this includes 
all wage earners, and it must be evident that 
there are large numbers of workers who receive 
very much less than this amount. A study of 
the earnings of wage earners in Bulletin No. 93 
of the Bureau of the Census indicates that dur- 
ing the week that the census was made in 1905, 
there were 225,793 wage earners who received 
less than $3; 264,626 between $3 and $4: 340,113 
between $4 and $5; 363,693 between $5 and $6; 
454,285 between $6 and $7; 453,203 between $7 
and $8; and 423,689 between $8 and $9. It should 
be remembered that large numbers of wage 
earners are not permanently employed during the 
year. In many industries the workers are not 
employed more than half the year. This ap- 
plies principally to laborers, who are more sub- 
ject to casual employment than are the skilled 
workers, but even among the trade unionists 
about 20 per cent are unemployed, even during 
prosperous years. 


It is true that there is often more than one 
Wage earner in the family. But the measure of 
a man’s wages today is not determined by his 
ability to support a family, but rather by what 
the average family as a whole may earn, and this 
measure is the margin of bare subsistence. 

——————_—@—____————_- 


“Does my query embarrass you?” inquired the 
professor who had given the student a poser. 
“Not at all,” came the reply. “The query is per- 
fectly clear; it’s the answer that’s puzzling me.” 


Here is the deadly parallel with a vengeance: 

“For that commerce we shall have many com- 
petitors, and getting our share will depend upon 
our international attitude toward China and Ja- 
pan. Here we know the people of those nations, 
and all Californians who deserve respect, respect 
them. The Chinese were a distinct economic and 
industrial benefit to this State, and the Japanese 
in our business and industries have proved the 
most intelligent and desirable immigrants we 
have received, with a high standard of living and 
high ideals which fit them for American citizen- 
ship, if it were open to them.”—John P. Irish, 
August 22, 1910, in welcoming the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad to Oakland. 

“T came here not for health, but for the oppor- 
tunity of looking at the Chinese question. When 
I saw it I thanked God that for fifteen years, 
from the beginning of the evil until now, I had 
fought it. Since I came, a ship landed a thousand 
Chinese laborers and thirty-five women prosti- 
tutes, shipped to their masters here for whom 
they must slave in infamy. Nearly forty thousand 
live in the district called Chinatown, and this dis- 
trict has in it not one dozen wives, not one dozen 
families. * * * Chinese cheap labor! here is 
a tragedy—alongside this wifeless, childless, 
Christless labor, the white toiler with his wife 
and weans competes in vain. The San Francisco 
Hoodlum!—he is the son of a white laborer who 
was guttered in the unequal contest; his sons 
missed their schooling and at working age had 
to compete with Chinese labor. The competition 
was impossible, they fell into vice. The white 
laborers’ daughters have not a thing to which 
they can turn to honestly earn a living. The 
young men who in the natural course would mate 
and make them homes are in the jail, the gutter, 
the gambling house. So the white laboring class 
is festered out, livid with the leprosy of the Chi- 
nese curse, rotting with the cancer which grows 
and thrives as they decay. This is a sketch of 
the effects of Mongolian labor on this Coast. 
The picture is underdrawn, it is not colored.”— 
John P. Irish, twenty-eight 
“State Free Press” of Iowa 
visiting California. 
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“We extend the assurances of our cordial ap- 
proval and moral support to those American 
manufacturers, whether their employees be only 
a few in number or tens of thousands, who have 
adopted and maintained the principle of the ‘open 
shop,’ and whose example affords evidence that 
this cardinal principle of industrial liberty will 
soon become the righteous standard in our indus- 
trial freedom.”—Convention of National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Why did the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
of St. Louis so readily abandon the “industrial 
freedom” of the “open shop”? 
“open shop” always been synonymous with low 
wages and long hours, if “liberty” is its “car- 
dinal principle”? Aren’t the organized employers 
opposed to organized employees simply because 
disorganization among the latter means a lower 
salary roll, and more money for manufacturers? 
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Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall 
224 GUERRERO STREET 


Two Halls to Rent at Greatly 
Reduced Rates —Any Evening 
During the Week. Apply 


H. A. WISSING, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Neustadter Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict. Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance I.abor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 


Shoe Trade. 


Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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. Notes in Union Life | 


Death has called the following unionists since 
our last issue: Timothe Lavigne of the plaster- 
ers, James Feenan of the riggers and stevedores, 
Thomas Ryan of the teamsters (No. 85), Charles 
M. Proschold of the barbers, Dennis Cotter of the 
hod carriers, Sylvester Lyons of the marine fire- 
men, and Charles Winter of the sailors. 

Paul Steindorff of the musicians has returned 
from his European trip. 

The strike of the Stockton building trades men 
is progressing satisfactorily. There is no doubt 
of the success of the movement to equalize wages 
with those paid elsewhere. 

Sacramento unionists are going to have a pa- 
rade on the morning of Labor Day. The after- 
noon will be celebrated by a baseball game. The 
winning nine will receive a prize of $25. 

The upholsterers expect that their new wage 
scale will be accepted by the employers without 
hesitation. It is not a high rate. 

The bakers have sent a committee to San Jose 
to endeavor to settle the differences between the 
employers and journeymen of the “Garden City.” 
For several years past there has been contention, 
and it was deemed advisable to take the step 
mentioned. 

Several down-town stores have unionized as the 
result of the activity of the clerks. Calling for 
the union label and the craft card are the most 
important factors in this good work. 

The janitors will hold their next meeting on 
August 31st, as their regular meeting session falls 
on Labor Day. 

A generous donation has been made by the Iron 
Trades Council to the commissary established in 
the Los Angeles Labor Council. It is expected 
tc. raise $3000 for this purpose. Substantial con- 
tributions have been received from the machin- 
.sts, molders and blacksmiths. 

The bartenders have given notice that they will 
enforce the law that provides for suspension after 
an arrearage of sixty days. 

Thomas White of the stablemen forgot to visit 
Dublin, as was reported in the daily papers, and 
came back from the convention of teamsters 
without any far-away journeyings. 

James A. Himmel of the electrical workers is 
one of a number of men who are doing splendid 
work for the Label Section. Visits are made to 
unions affiliated with the Labor Council. Litera- 
ture describing the importance of consistency in 
this branch of union life is left with members, and 
short talks are given. Too much praise cannot 
be given these workers. 

The bookbinders’ float in the line of march will 
represent a book. This is a very appropriate way 
of denoting the craft calling. A variety of artistic 
floats adds to the attractiveness of such a spec- 
tacle. 

Carpenters’ Union, No. 586, of Sacramento, al- 
lowed several politicians to address the union 
meetings. The seekers of political preferment 
came so thick and fast, that it was found neces- 
sary to adopt a law refusing admittance to the 
gentry. 

The barbers are going to parade on Labor 
Day, so if you need a shave, keep the fact in mind. 

Seven candidates for membership were ad- 
mitted at last week’s meeting of the garment 
workers, and ten applications were received. Do- 
nations were made to sick members, and delegates 
elected to represent the local at the Los Angeles 
convention of the State Federation of Labor. 

The stationary firemen have purchased a beau- 
tiful banner for Labor Day, one of which they 
have good reason to feel proud. 

John I. Nolan has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence, with pay, by the molders. His 
health is not good, and a complete rest has been 
deemed advisable. 


LABOR CLARION. 
BEAUTIFUL CUP FOR LABOR DAY. 


B. Katschinski of the Philadelphia Shoe Com- 
pany has followed his yearly custom of giving 
a valuable trophy to the union making the best 
appearance in the Labor Day parade. The cup is 
elegantly chased, and artistically modeled. It is 
fifteen inches high, and stands on a heavy black 
ebony pedestal. As a specimen of the art of 
silver-smithing, it is very fine. The “Labor Clar- 
ion” joins its congratulations to those already 
tendered Mr. Katschinski. 

—_-—__- — — Gp —-—________ 

WHO DOES A HIGH TARIFF BENEFIT? 

Figures are stubborn things. They are fre- 
quently used to prove both sides of a case, but 
there are times when they cannot be disputed. 

The twenty-second annual report of the Rhode 
Island Bureau of Industrial Statistics shows these 
facts: 

“Wages of operatives in woolen and worsted 
mills are paid from $7 to $9 a week; 80 per cent 
of operatives are foreign born. 

“Wages in silk mills, $7 to $8 a week; 93 per 
cent of operatives foreign born. 

“Wages in cotton mills, $7 to $8 a week; 80 
per cent of operatives foreign born. 

“Wages in rubber factories, $8 to $9 a week; 
70 per cent of operatives foreign born.” 

And yet with all this evidence, duplicated many 
times, we hear and read that American labor 
must be protected from competition with the 
“pauper millions of Europe,” and that the wages 
of the “free born” must be kept up! 

President Taft, when he signed the tariff bill, 
admitted that the rate on woolen goods was too 
high. 

Pennsylvania illustrates the fallacy of the doc- 
trine that a high tariff “protects.” Her Coal and 
Steel Trusts are known of all men. Massachu- 
setts cotton mills are a further example of low 
wages, cheap and child labor, and the general 
exploitation of all that is supposed to apply to 
American labor. 

A high tariff is monopoly’s right bower. It is 
the first aid to scientific robbery of the citizens. 
Until the time comes when the people decree 
there shall be no more trusts, and that the tariff 
shall not be used to swell private fortunes, we 
shall have to .protest as best we can, and make 
that protest count. 

eo - 

* You are at the bottom of 
again, are you, Dorothy?” 
“Yes, mummy.” “How did it hap- 
“TI got too many Z’s in scissors.” 
——————@— 
HEADQUARTERS AND MEETING HALL. 

The entire brick building and basement at 
131-135 Hayes, near Van Ness, handsomely fitted 
for a trade-union headquarters; steam heated; 
every convenience. Particulars at 100 Market. *** 


Mrs.. Matronly: 
the  spelling-class 
Dorothy: 
pen?” 
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UNION 


MEN 


Patronize Home Industry 


have your SUITS made to 
order. It means more money 
kept in San Francisco. Have 
them made by the 


IRISH TAILORS 


the first firm to adopt the 
TAILORS’ UNION LABEL in the City 


Fall Styles 3,20" ready for 


per $30.0 a eicls 


Kelleher & Browne 
The Irish Tailors 
7th Street at Market 


Open Saturday Evenings until 10 O’clock 


Your Eyeglasses 


A Cannot Fall Off 


if you have them fitted with SHARKSKIN 
guards; they cling to the nose with a firm 
yet gentle pressure which insures comfort 
and security. 

We furnish Sharkskin guards without ex- 
tra charge on all eyeglasses costing $2.50 or 
more, Ask about them. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 


Registered Optometrist and Optician 
3020 16th Street, bet. Mission and Valencia 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tpugie? 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St. :: San Francisco 


Market 230 
Phone us} Mowe J 2300 


BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
——_ 266 SUTTER STREET 


pe 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 
MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Phones: Franklin216 ranklin217 Home Phone § 3135 


FINE EOUIPAGES 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Pertinent and Impertinent 


Last week a jury at San Bruno censured the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company for employ- 
ing gatemen of foreign nativity at its crossings 
—that is, men unable to properly understand the 
English language. A boy was killed as the result 
of an accident, and the evidence showed that 
there was a possibility of averting the tragedy 
had the employee of the railroad been better 
qualified for his important work. The jury very 
properly criticised the policy of employing cheap, 
incompetent help at the possible expense of many 
lives. 


Albert Seitz, for many years a large hat manu- 
facturer of Newark, N. J., has gone out of busi- 
ness. He was one of the fifty-eight varieties of 
“open shoppers,” and soon learned that ,com- 
petent help, organized for self protection, is pre- 
ferable to the “free and independent” kind. Mr. 
Seitz will be succeeded by a man who has signi- 
fied his intention of operating under union condi- 
tions. 


George T. Marsh, dealer in Japanese art, club- 
man and dilettante, has written a novel of Japan 
life. The author is acknowledged to be thorough- 
ly familiar with his subject. Speaking of the 
tragedy last month at Cazadero, Mr. Marsh gives 
an insight into Japanese character that shows the 
impossibility of any attempt to “assimilate,” even 
were the other objections not so pronounced: 
“Now if the crime of Yamaguchi were a crime 
against the Government of Japan he would be 
made to atone for his misdeed by the Japanese. 
They would either surrender him, or, if he could 
not be found, some Japanese would come forward 
as a sacrifice in his stead. But the crime of mur- 
der committed in California is not a crime against 
the Government of Japan, and so there is little 
chance that the perpetrator of the crime, if he 
a Japanese, would be surrendered by his 
countrymen. Then again, as long as Yamaguchi 
is at large there is a possible doubt whether he 
committed the murder, and the Japanese are 
spared the shame that would come in the event 
of his conviction of the crime. That fact would 
be a strong argument to move them not to betray 
him to the authorities.” 


were 


Some time ago a vessel was wrecked on the 
Atlantic coast. The papers stated that among 
its cargo was a consignment of Chinese hair for 
firms dealing in that wonderful hirsute attach- 
ment affected by women, commonly known as 
‘rats.” The Imperial edict has gone forth in China 
that the queue must come off. There are 400,- 
000,000 subjects of the Celestial Kingdom who are 
eligible to obey. If they do, and allowing for 
the frugality of the yellow race, it is possible 
that there may soon be a reduction in the price 
of “rats” in the domain controlled by Uncle Sam. 


Judge Hart of Long Beach, California, has dis- 
missed forty strikers who were charged with act- 
ing as pickets. The men were in jail for ten 
days, awaiting trial. A mistrial and the acquittal 
by the jury of two charged with breaking the 
obnoxious ordinance convinced the judge that 
there was no evidence, and that the police had 
acted hastily in making arrests. 


It is said that the race for Public Administrator 
of San Joaquin County has developed a curious 
situation. One of the contestants lost both of 
his legs in a railroad accident about five years 
ago, and the other man is minus one leg through 
a similar cause. And yet it is said both men 
will make a good run! 

Senator Root talked six days before the arbitra- 
tion tribunal at The Hague, in an endeavor to 
clearly show the position of the United States in 
the Newfoundland fisheries’ dispute. Evidently 
the speaker wanted to convince the judges that 
right was on the side of the longest noise. 


SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The statute extending the franchise to New 
Zealand women was passed in 1893. Since then 
there have been six parliaments elected by the 
joint votes of the men and women of New Zea- 
land. In all these elections the women of the 
country have taken their full share. 

The proportion of women who voted at each 
election compared with those whose names were 
on the rolls have been almost exactly the same 
as that of the male voters. There are not at 
present in New Zealand as many women as men, 
and the actual voting power of the women is 
nearly 10 per cent less than that of the men. 
Practically, however, all who can do so vote at 
each election. ’ 

The fears expressed at the time the franchise 
was given them that the result would be either 
that the women would vote just as their husbands 
and fathers told them to vote or that the new 
privilege would mean dissension in families and 
the practical degradation of the women, have not 
been justified by the experience. 

The women of New Zealand vote at elections 
as a matter of course, just as they partake of 
their meals or do any other ordinary duty of 
everyday life. The principal change produced 
by the new order of things, as far as the family 
life of the people is concerned, would seem to be 
that what may be called political questions have 
become matters of general interest instead of 
being, as formerly, matters which were tacitly 
presumed to be outside the sphere of one-half 
the family. 

In the matter of the extended franchise, there- 
fore, it was not theory, but practical experience 
that won the day.. It was not because women 
were human beings as much as men; it was not 
even because they were intelligent human beings 
to whom men were ready to intrust the care of 
their homes and families; it was because they 
believed on the evidence of experience that women 
if they could vote would take an intelligent in- 
terest in public questions and would by their 
votes forward the best interests of the country 
and its people—‘“‘North American Review.” 

= a 

In all policies of insurance these, among a 
host of other questions, occur: “Age of father, 
if living?” “Age of mother, if living?’ A man 
in the country who filled up an application made 
his father’s age, “if living,’ one hundred and 
twelve years, and his mother’s one hundred and 
two. The agent was amazed at this, and fancied 
he had secured an excellent customer; but, feel- 
ing somewhat dubious, he remarked that the ap- 
plicant came of a very long-lived family. “Oh, 
you see, sir,” replied he, “my parents died many 
years ago, but, ‘if living,’ would be aged as there 
put down.” “Exactly—I understand,” said the 
agent. 

—_@— 


“T want a husband who will be 
Miss Grouch: ‘“That’s the kind 


Miss Prim: 
easily pleased.” 
you'll get.” 
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There is a warm debate under way in an eastern 
village. The pastor of one of the churches um- 
pired a baseball game, on a week day, of course. 
A deacon of a rival congregation took umbrage, 
saying that no man could dabble in baseball and 
be a Christian. As a retaliatory measure, the 
minister preached a sermon on “Baseball in 
Heaven,” in which he grouped some illustrations 
of a nature familiar to lovers of the national 
game, and also made use of the form of the earth 
as indicative of the Divine satisfaction with the 
ball the pitcher throws and the batter sometimes 
hits. This controversy shows that it takes other 
things beside labor problems to form opinions. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


WOOD’S 
FALL SUITS FOR MEN 
At *15, *20 & °25 
ARE UNEQUALED 


All have the UNION 
LABEL, and every one 
is sold under our guar- 


antee of satisfaction. 


S.N.Wood & Co. 


Market at 4th St. 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


(124 KINDS) 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF aad 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF CO 


All Office Supply People 
O’Farrell Street bet. 
New ®r ph Pr 1M Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE, 

THE TOP O’ TH’ WORLD DANCERS and the Ori- 
ginal “Collie Ballet” in “KRIS KRINGLE’S 
DREAM”; McKAY & CANTWELL; MR. & MRS. ER- 
WIN CONNELLY in W. S. Gilbert’s Dramatic Con- 
trast “Sweethearts”; THE KRAGS TRIO; THE SIX 
ORIGINAL KAUFMANNS; AL JOLSON; RENEE 
(Goddess of Music); NEW ORPHEUM MOTION 
PICTURES. Last Week—Great Success MISS MIN- 
NIE DUPREE and Her Company in “The Minister’s 

Wife.” 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 

yMonotype Machines. 

{Simplex Machines. 

2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Alexander, H. M. Printing Co., 88 First. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 82 First. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. . 

Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 560 Sacramento. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. | 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

*California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, Tne, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Colma Record, Colma, Cal. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen's Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Fletcher, E. J., 325 Bush. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Franklin Printing and Engraving Co., 118 
Montgomery Ave. 

Gabriei-Meyerfeld Co., 
mento. J 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 263 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*+Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 Wirst. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 248 Minna. 

*Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 

I. Lasky, 1203 Fillmore. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. | 

Levingston, L., 610 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Matthews, E. L., 568 Castro. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MecNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach Record, 535 Montgomery Ave. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing “o., 443 Pine. 
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San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commercial. 


¢San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 
*San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
*San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
Simplex System Co., 136 Pine. 


LABOR CLARION. 


South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., $24 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. : 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

United Preabyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

West Coast Publishing Ce., 30 Sharon. 

Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 

Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 528-531 Clay. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
cae Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
Far crores Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 
MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Ageney, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn-Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 


In the old days, when oral examinations were 
still the thing, an examining board was pom- 
meling an applicant with questions from Black- 
stone, Kent, and other legal lights. “I didn’t 
study anything about these fellows,” complained 
the applicant. “What did you study?” asked one 
of the judges. “I studied the statutes of the 
State,” he replied. “I studied them hard. Ask 
me a question about them and I’ll show you. That 
is where I got my legal knowledge.” “My young 
friend,” said one austere judge on the examining 
board, “you had better be very careful, for some 
day the Legislature might meet and repeal every- 
thing you know.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Next Sunday—August 28th—is the regular 
monthly meeting day. The gavel will fall at 1 
o’clock in the Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth 
street. There is business of importance to be 
considered—the progress of the executive com- 
mittee in arranging for the improvement of the 
sanitation of coniposing rooms, the coming I. T. 
U. convention, question of sending delegates to 
the Los Angeles convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, recommendations of the Labor 
Day committee, and other topics of interest. 

S. A. Drake has returned to his old home in 
Galveston, which he left shortly after the dis- 
aster of ten years ago. He does not expect to 
again visit the Pacific Coast. 

John H. Marble came to town last Monday. 
He is now the attorney for the Interstate Com- 
merge Commission, and has won an _ enviable 
reputation in his present sphere of work. Mr. 
Marble is in San Francisco to represent the 
commission in its relation to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and he will be cordially 
greeted by every printer of his acquaintance. 


A meeting was held last Tuesday evening to 
consider the Allied Printing Trades Council sit- 
uation. Representatives from the pressmen, mail- 
ers, stereotypers, and electrotypers, and the print- 
ers, were present. It was decided to call a meet- 
ing during September for the purpose of forming 
a council. 

Fred M. Judson, president Boise City Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 271, accompanied by his 
wife, is visiting California. Mr. Judson called 
during the week on the officers of No. 21. 

Eugene Donovan returned from the Minneap- 
olis convention early in the week. The last heard 
of Frank Wandress he was en route for New 
York in a compartment of a Pullman. He wanted 
to revive the experiences and memories of early 
days. 

On August Ist Denver Typographical Union 
started to work under the newspaper scale that 
had long been a subject of negotiation with the 
publishers. A flat rate prevails of $28.50 for day 
men and $31.50 for those who toil at night. This 
means a raise of $3.20 for hand men, and varying 
decreases for the operators, but less strenuous- 
ness, 

The attention of job printers is directed to the 
“Letterhead Competition” fathered by the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company. A series of cash 
prizes will be given—seventeen awards, aggregat- 
ing $240. First prize $50, second $40, third $30, 
fourth $25, fifth $20, sixth $15, seventh $10, and 
ten others of $5 each. The letterheads are to be 
printed in black and red. The copy and condi- 
tions will be furnished on application to head- 
quarters. In view of the success of Walter E. 
Brock in annexing the “Inland Printer” first prize 
from a large number of contestants, it ought to 
be an easy matter to distribute that $240 among 
the faithful (and needy) jobbers of the metropolis 
of California. 

Jas. T. Lynch, who recently removed his job 
plant from this city to Oroville, was in the city 
during the week, and completed arrangements 
for the publication of a weekly paper in his new 
home town. 

Bryan Tuttle, who has many local friends in 
linotype circles, has forsaken the Mergenthaler 
in Denver and opened a drug store. 

The following twenty-five names are down for 
the next funeral delegation: Frank S. Goodman, 
Walter H. Godfrey, H. J. Geisenhofer, Wm. N. 
Glenn, Walter R. Grafe, E. L. Gregory, Wm. C. 
Griffin, Frank Ic. Gundry, Louis M. Gold, Dennis 
Grogan, C. K. Hale, E. C. Hall, L. P. Hall, S. N. 
Hall, R. H. Halle, Anna E. Hammond, Charlotte 
I. Hammond, D. W. Hammond, C. R. Hancock, 
W. J. Hanhart, W. F. Hannan, John C. Hansen, 
Fay M. Harlow, J. C. Harlow, W. W. Harris. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter, phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 8—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate 


Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

pakerr: No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hadars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 

Temple, 816 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet list and 38a Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. é 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. = 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 
lrifteenth and Mission; meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 


first and third Thursday nights. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. A 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Miet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Tem) le. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Build.ag Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, Ist and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet Ist and 8d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

343 Van Ness 


Wednesdays, 
~Meet Thursdays, 395 


No. 633--Meet Tuesdays, 395 


Building Trades Temple. 
Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 

ple, 316 14th. 
Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 
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Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
as he a A Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
ulton. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on’ Horse Goods—lst and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
de and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 

emple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

lers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
antel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Headquarters, 641 California; meet 1st 
and 3d Tuesdays at Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162 International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays at Musicians’ Hall, 68 
Haight. Business office, 39 Bartlett. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meets at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. : 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 


Secy., 204 Valencia. 

Painters.) No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—-lst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall. 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union_of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. “ 


‘Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 


nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart'rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 24th and 


Potrero Ave. 
216—Meet Building 


Teamsters, No. Saturdays, 
Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


Trades Temple. 


day. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.. 68 Haight. 
Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 
Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 
Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet Ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duhoce Ave. 
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United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 Pp. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

wee PE coed ee Us Monday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 


Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


For Women in Union and Home 


A noble work for suffering humanity is done 
yearly in New York City. The intense heat of 
summer affects women and their young more 
than others, for they are unable to travel around 
in search of the cool spots that are not cool. 
On July 5th the Helen C. Juilliard, a floating 
hospital ship, carried a large number of women 
and their babes from the hot city down into the 
cooler air of the bay. Last year over 27,000 
babies were revived on these trips, and one mil- 
lion and more sick babies and_ their mothers 
have traveled on these excursions since the idea 
struck someone’s practical mind. 

San Francisco is not the only city with a 
gymnasium for women. Kansas City, Missouri, 
has a women’s athletic club that is probably the 
best fitted institution of its kind. An ample gym- 
nasium is supplemented by rest rooms, a tea 
toom, Turkish bath apartments, beauty parlor, 
library, reading and study club rooms. 

Mrs. H. A. Beach of Henniker, N. H., is the 
foremost woman composer of music in America. 
Her compositions run all the way from piano- 
forte solos to duets, violin and piano, piano and 
violoncello, and songs by the hundreds to orches- 
tral works, oratories, cantatas and masses. 

Governor Hughes has signed a bill providing 
for the payment of pensions to public school 
teachers. Its immediate effect is to grant pen- 
sions to a small number of State normal school 
teachers who have reached the age of sixty-five, 
after having taught twenty years in the aggre- 
gate, or who, being still under sixty-five, have 
been in service for thirty years. It is under- 
stood that the law applies to teachers in State 
institutions generally, and similar laws will doubt- 
less soon be enacted throughout the country. 
The “Springfield Republican” says: “It is much 
better to have the State provide these pensions 
than to have the income from a multi-million- 
aire’s private pension agency.” 

The Storthing of Christiana, Norway, recently 
adopted a_ bill considerably extending female 
suffrage in communal elections, and placing wo- 
men on an equal footing with men so far as local 
elections are concerned. The bill was submitted 
to King Haakon to receive his assent. Mr. Arc- 
tander, Minister of Commerce, advised his Majes- 
ty not to sanction the measure, but as the rest 
of the cabinet took the contrary view, the King 
gave his assent. Mr. Arctander thereupon ten- 
dered his resignation, which was accepted. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford is Superintendent of 
Schools in Kenosha, Wis. She had been in charge 
of the Teachers’ Training College at the State 
Normal. 

The recently appointed judge of the Federal 
Court in Porto Rico will have a feminine staff 
of assistants. He has appointed four young wo- 
men to fill important posts connected with the 
judiciary of the island. The judge received over 
350 applications from all parts of the United 
States for these and other places at his disposal. 

During the seven months ending May 31, 1910, 
3921 notices and articles about woman suffrage 
have appeared in the daily papers of New York 
City. 

It is almost as natural for some women to 
want to wait on a man as for a man to want to 
be waited on. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, August 23d, 
Vice-President C. Weisel presiding. C. D. Raff 
was admitted to full membership from transfer. 
Reinstated: G. W. King, F. Stark, Mrs. J. M. 
Fernall, C. H. Dodge, A. W. Lamb, T. Drake, 
H. Raines, O. Paul, L. C. Kirsch. Transfers 
annulled: Miss A. Angelotti, Mrs. L. G. Canfield. 

Members will please pay strike assessments 
before September Ist, and avoid becoming delin- 
quent. 

A price was made for the Fair, six nights, two 
hours, $20 per man. Matinee in connection, $2.50 
per man extra; substitute night time, $4; matinee, 
$3. 

Following is the list of members that will com- 
prise the next funeral band: Piccolo—C. H. Cas- 
sasa; flute—A. L. Daniele, C. A. Dickman; clari- 
nets—J. Green, G. Jarve, J. R. Kardosa, J. A. 
Keogh, C. W. Knapp, H. Kropp, J. Kunzelman, 
P. Lacassie, H. Leber, A. Lombardi, W. C. Lowe, 
C. Luppy, G. Mangiagli, E. L. Matthews, E. A. 
Miller, W. Muhlenfeldt; cornets—C. Nelson, E. 
Nessi, G. Pacheco, C. G. Peck, T. Peckham, G. 
Peterson, C. Porep; alto—C. W. Lowe, W. H. 
Matthewson, E. L. Merritt, C. H. Millner; trom- 
bones—G. Branmhall, A. Carash, J. A. Carles, C. 
Cochran; baritone—G. Brayle, A. Bluth, J. W. 
Campbell; tubas—L. B. Hauser, F. W. McGlaugh- 
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lin, A. M. Pihlstrom, C. Ratti; drums—H. Miller 
F. K. Moore, W. H. Nolting, J. McNamara. 


Notice to Members. 

In conformity with the instructions of last 
éonvention, leaders and members of theatre or- 
chestras are hereby notified that on and after 
August 1, 1910, the Federation law, which de- 
clares low pitch as the official pitch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, will be strictly en- 
forced. Members who ignore this notice will lay 
themselves liable to discipline in conformity with 
such provisions as are contained in the National 
Law. JOS. N. WEBER, President. 

OWEN MILLER, Secretary. 
5 a 
IT ALWAYS BEATS. 

The minister was addressing the Sunday school. 
“Children, I want to talk to you for a few mo- 
ments about one of the most wonderful, one of 
the most important organs in the whole world,” 
he said. “What is it that throbs away, beats 
away, never stopping, never ceasing, whether you 
wake or sleep, night or day, week in and week 
out, month in and month out, year in and year 
out, without any volition on your part, hidden 
away in the depths, as it were, unseen by you, 
throbbing, throbbing, throbbing rhythmically all 
your life long?” During this pause for oratorical 
effect a small voice was heard: “I know. It’s 
the gas-meter.” 

> 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


{BUY SAN FRANCISCO MADE 
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KEEP THE MONEY AT HOME 
BY WEARING SHOES THAT ARE MADE HERE 


Here is a chance to help promote HOME INDUS- 
TRY—a chance to give employment to hundreds 
of your fellow Unionists—and a good starter to 
make San Francisco the manufacturing center it 


should be. 


HELP YOUR CAUSE BY HELPING 


OTHERS, not only that, but you’ll find that San 

Francisco made shoes—quality considered—are the 
cheapest in the end. THEY WEAR BETTER, FIT 
BETTER and LOOK BETTER than shoes made elsewhere. 
WHY—Because the best shoemakers in the country 
are employed in our Local Factories—factories that 
employ only Union help—Factories that use only the 
best of leathers—A COMBINATION THAT ASSURES 
SHOES OF ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 


See our Great Values in “Home Made” Shoes at $350 p> $4.00 
B. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 
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CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARKET 109 
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MASS MEETING FOR CLOAK MAKERS. 

In New York City 75,000 cloak makers are 
struggling to secure some improvement in their 
living surroundings. Men and women are loyally 
protesting, by means of the strike, against condi- 
tions that have long been unbearable. Investiga- 
tors have found that the reasons for the unani- 
mity on the part of the strikers are such that it 
is the duty of all to give support to the cloak 
makers. It is not a selfish fight. It was forced 
upon the makers of garments. 

The Workmen’s Circle of San Francisco has 
arranged a monster mass meeting for next Sun- 
day afternoon, August 28th, at 2 p. m., in the 
Building Trades Auditorium, Fourteenth and 
Guerrero streets. 

Among the speakers will be Austin Lewis, S. 
Schulberg, Wm. McDevitt and H. Weinberg. 

Invitations to attend the gathering have been 
sent to all unions. It is to be hoped that the 
response will be generous. The occasion justifies 
the hope that all friends of humanity who possi- 
bly can will be present next Sunday afternoon and 
hear of the privations and needs of the poor of 
New York, and become acquainted with the move- 
ment that knows no geographical limitations, 
nor race, nor creed, but is founded on the brother- 
hood of man. 


> 
NOVEL IDEA FOR HOMES. 

A special plan for building entire districts of 
houses for the workingmen has been devised by 
an architect in Buenos Ayres, the novel feature 
being that instead of erecting the houses on the 
ordinary square block the architect, Professor 
Pierre Roveda, has used a circle which has a 
diameter of from 100 to 130 yards. This circle of 
ground is divided into ninety-nine radial lots con- 
verging to a center. The circle is concentrically 
divided to form an interior avenue four yards 
broad to allow communication with the center of 
the circle. Each avenue leads to external side- 
walks and to longitudinal and transverse streets. 

In the center of the circle isa plot of forty yards 
in diameter where children may be left to them- 
selves without their parents’ care, in charge of a 
specially designated person. In this garden a play 
room, a school, a hospital, a fire station and an 
administration room are to be found. 

Naturally this circular plot of ground leaves 
free four corners. In each of these four corners 
the professor proposes to build four chalets, such 
as grocery shops, dairies, haberdasheries and the 
like, which are intended to be carried on in a co- 
operative way. In each of the ninety-nine radial 
plots a workingman’s house is to be erected on 
the English plan. Professor Roveda argues for 
his circular arrangement that it will give con- 
tinuous sunshine at all hours of the day and 
plenty of light and air. 

——————_3-—__—_—_—_- 

“Trust not him that hath once broken faith.” 

—Shakespeare. 


